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In three lectures given before the 
University of London early in 1950, 
Miss Whitelock draws together what 
can be learnt or surmised about the 
type of persons for whom the 
Beowulf poet composed his poem, in 
the hope that such a focus of interest 
may throw light on the aims of the 
poet and the effect of his poem on 
his contemporaries. The study 
necessitates a re-examination of some 
frequently discussed problems of 
Beowulf scholarship, and it is sug- 
gested that the present tendency is 
to limit too narrowly the date and 
the localization, and also, in eager- 
ness to trace all stories back to a 
common Germanic origin, to neglect 
the evidence for later contacts 
between England and the lands 
across the sea. Particular attention 
is given to conditions in the later 
eighth century, since this period is 
commonly neglected, owing to the 
scanty and fragmentary nature of 
the evidence that has come 
down to us. 
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OF the Revue d'Histoire littéraire de la 
France, Vol. 50, No. 3, July-Septem- 

ber 1950 (published by Colin, Paris, annual 
subscription outside France 850 frs.), by far 
the greater part is given over to the print- 
ing of such minor articles and notes on 
Honoré de Balzac as could not be placed 
in the previous centenary number reviewed 
in Vol. 195, No. 23 of Notes and Queries 
—occasional writings pleasant enough to 
tead but often of no very great importance. 
In Balzac colonial, Aimé Dupuy, himself 
famed for his work in Algeria, examines 
first of all the not inconsiderable list of 
characters in the ‘“‘ Comédie Humaine ” who 
return from or set out for a period of exile 
in the colonies of France or of other 
countries, and then considers the novelist’s 
actual knowledge of French colonial history, 
agreeing that Balzac had “ni godt ni par- 
ticulitre compétence” in a field which 
otherwise might fancifully have led to a 
series of “Scénes de la Vie Coloniale.” 
From the Chronologie de la Comédie 
Humaine which Dr. F. Lotte is about to 
publish in Paris, two specimen years, 1823 
and 1829, are printed as a foretaste. Moise 
Le Yaouanc, in a most interesting series 
of textual juxtapositions entitled La visite 
Raphaél au naturaliste Lavrille, proves 
that the person of the naturalist Lavrille in 
La Peau de Chagrin” is founded upon 
that of P. A. Latreille, membre de 1’Institut, 
and his statements upon the writings of 
Vrapiez, Antoine Desmoulins, etc. Lastly, 
in Une contrefagon belge d’“Une fille 
dEve” @Honoré de Balzac, Raymond 
Massant discusses briefly the pirated editions 
of the novels produced in Brussels and par- 
ticularly the text of “Une fille d’Eve” as 
put out by the firm of Ad. Wahlen in 1839. 
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Following a visit to Guernsey, J. B. 
Barrére in Hauteville House de Victor Hugo 
adds a few appreciative and contemplative 
pages to the excellent “Victor Hugo 
a Hauteville House” published by Jean 
Delalande in 1947. 

Finally, in Lettres inédites de Laprade et 
de Leconte de Lisle, Jean Bonneret prints 
for the first time a number of letters 
exchanged by the two writers between 1855 
and 1862, the originals of which can be 
seen in the Archives Lacaussade. 


"THOUGH our correspondent, the learned 

Librarian of Wigan’s splendid Public 
Library, has relinquished the editorship of 
the Transactions of the Lancashire and 
Cheshire Antiquarian Society, he has in 
Dr. G. H. Tupling a worthy successor. The 
newly-published volume for 1948 is as mag- 
nificently portly as its predecessors and as 
full of interest. 

Sad to say, no less than three of its 
major contributions tell the same tale of 
the neglect and vandalism which has befallen 
antiquities in comparatively recent years. 
From Mr. J. W. Clarke’s detailed survey of 
the Bells of Cheshire we learn that four 
of the seven principal rings of bells in 
Chester are derelict; Mr. C. Blair, writing 
on the pre-Reformation effigies of Cheshire, 
tells of monuments ground down for sand, 
buried to get them out of the way, or used 
to adorn rockeries; and Mr. Maurice Ridg- 
way, continuing his survey of Cheshire 
Coloured Glass, speaks of a window restored 
in 1925 to Over church after it had spent 
sixty years falling to pieces in a vicarage 
attic. 

From Dr. Tupling’s paper on pre-Con- 
quest and Norman churches in Lancashire 
one notes that at Lytham, as at Selsey, there 
is a tradition of a drowned church whose 
bells ring beneath the sea. Alderman 
Middleton writes interestingly on Rush- 
bearing and Morris-dancing, and shows 
pardonable pride in having revived in 1936 
the Royal Morris-dancers of Godley Hill. 
Miss Phyllis Cronkshaw traces the develop- 
ment of the shoe and slipper industry of 
the Rossendale Valley. One does not wonder 
that the strike which took place in 1895 in 
that industry was a failure, for amongst the 
blackleg labourers brought in to break it 
was an ex-lion-tamer with the fearsome 
name of Buckskin Bill, 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes 








SOME EARLY FRIENDLY SOCIETIES 
IN BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 
I 


LST of Buckinghamshire Societies not 
included in the printed list or of which 

there is now evidence prior to the date of 

registration mentioned in that list: 


AMERSHAM. 


1. Friendly Society held in house of 
Thomas Jones, the Saracens Head, Amer- 
sham, begun 4 April 1791. Rules confirmed 
at Quarter Sessions 17 July 1794. A printed 
booklet of the rules of this Society is known. 
This society seems to have been replaced 
soon after by 

2. Friendly Society held in house of John 
Earl, the Saracens Head, Amersham, begun 
5 November 1798. Rules confirmed at 
Quarter Sessions 21 April 1803. (There is 
still a Saracens Head public house in 
Whielden Street, but there is no record in 
the Friendly Societies Register of any society 
at this house until a lodge of Oddfellows 
was registered in 1872.) 

3. Friendly Society held in house of 
Charles Child, the Hare and Hounds Inn, 
Amersham, originally established at the 
Swan Inn, Amersham 5 Oct. 1812. Rules 
confirmed at Quarter Sessions 4 June 1814. 

(The Hare and Hounds, formerly in 
Whielden Street, has now been pulled down 
but the Swan remains in the High Street. 
A Court of the Ancient Order of Foresters 
was registered in 1856 with headquarters at 
the Hare and Hounds but otherwise there is 
no record of any society at this house.) 

4. Benefit Club held in Vestry Room at 
Amersham Meeting House commenced 
2 Jan. 1804. Rules confirmed at Quarter 
Sessions 17 November 1810. 

(From a letter dated 1 February 1811 a 
Mr. Thomas Marshall seems to have been 
associated with this society, but there is no 
other record. The Amersham Provident 
Society, registered in 1831, was according to 
its rules not commenced until 1829.) 


AYLESBURY 
5. Friendly Society held in house of 
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William Jenkins, the Kings Head, Aylesbury, 
begun 3 June 1771. Rules confirmed at 
Quarter Sessions 3 November 1794. (No 
further record of this society.) 

6. Friendly Society held at Crown Inn, 
Aylesbury. Rules confirmed at Quarter 
Sessions 1 May 1794. (No further record of 
this society.) 

7. Friendly Society held in house of 
Joseph Smith, the Red Cow, Aylesbury, 
begun 1 June 1789. Rules confirmed at 
Quarter Sessions 3 Nov. 1794. (No further 
record of this society.) 

8. Friendly Society held in house of John 
Clarke, the Axe and Saw, Aylesbury. Rules 
confirmed at Quarter Sessions 1 May 1794, 
This society was still in existence 12 Jan, 
1809 when an alteration to its rules was 
confirmed at Quarter Sessions. 

9. Friendly Society held in house of 
Josiah Hill, the Cock Inn, Aylesbury. Rules 
confirmed at Quarter Sessions 11 January 
1825. There seems little doubt that this is 
the same society as that described in the 
printed list as the Vale of Aylesbury Trades- 
mens Friendly Society (Registered No. 9, 
& May 1832). This society was dissolved in 
1873. 

10. Friendly Society held in house of 
Samuel Fryer, the Nags Head Inn, Ayles- 
bury. Rules confirmed at Quarter Sessions, 
15 February 1827. (No further record of 
this society.) 

11. Friendly Society held in house of 
James Osborn, the Black Horse, Aylesbury, 
established 4 November 1799. Rules con- 
firmed at Quarter Sessions 14 February 
1827 when it was stated that its capital was 
£300 or upwards. It is rather interesting to 
note that when this society was registered 
the number of members was restricted to 
51 but an alteration removing this limitation 
was approved at Quarter Sessions on 22 
November 1827. On this occasion the 
actuaries certificate required by law was 
signed by two very well known early 
actuaries, Geo. Kirkpatrick (Law Life) and 
Charles Ansell (Atlas), and the former found 
it necessary to express what seems to us 
a very elementary truth: “In my opinion 
the greater the numbers in these Societies 
the greater the security to the funds.” 


BEACONSFIELD 


12. The Beaconsfield Original Friendly 
Society held at the Greyhound, Beaconsfield, 
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begun 24 July 1813. Rules (in the form of 
a printed handbill 174 by 26 inches) con- 
firmed at Quarter Sessions 18 May 1816. 
13. Beaconsfield Friendly Society held at 
Weavers Arms, Beaconsfield. Rules con- 
firmed at Quarter Sessions 1 May 1794. 
This society seems to have been replaced 


b 

M4. Beaconsfield Friendly Society held in 
house of Richard Herbert, the Weavers 
Arms, Beaconsfield, begun 28 February 
{801. Rules confirmed at Quarter Sessions 
13 January 1820. (No further record of this 
society. The Weavers Arms public house 
disappeared between 1838 and 1853; it was 
situated in Aylesbury End, and may have 
been renamed the Farriers Arms. If so this 
society may have had some connection with 
the New Reformed Benefit Society held at 
the Farriers Arms, which was registered 
(No. 213) on 24 February 1858. In any 
case there seems to have been some rivalry 
between Nos. 12 and 14, since the former, 
of later apparent date, claims to be an 
‘original’ society. There seems some 
evidence that occasionally these societies 
deserted one inn for another, and a new 
society was thereupon set up at the old 
house.) 

15. The Friendly Society of Beaconsfield 
in the county of Bucks for Tradesmen, 
established 8 January 1810, held in house 
of Isaac Mills, the White Hart, Beaconsfield. 
Rules confirmed at Quarter Sessions 16 
December 1815. It seems very probable that 
this is the same as No. 139 in the printed 
list, Friendly Society held at the White Hart, 
registered 8 December 1847. 


BUCKINGHAM 


Sir F. M. Eden in The State of the Poor 
(1797) says of this town: “A Friendly 
Society existed here a few years ago; but, 
in consequence of disputes among the mem- 

it broke up, and none other has been 
established since its dissolution.” This 
society has not been identified. 

16. Friendly Society held at the Three 
Cups, Buckingham, established 4 March 
1811. Rules confirmed at Quarter Sessions 
16 July 1812. (No further record of this 
society.) 

17. Friendly Society held at house of 
William Batchelor, the Sun, Buckingham, 
established 3 February 1806. Rules con- 
firmed at Quarter Sessions 14 January 1813. 
(No further record of this society.) 
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It is interesting to note that the Sun rules 
were also confirmed by Miller, Clerk of the 
Peace for the Town of Buckingham, which 
at that time had a Clerk of the Peace dis- 
tinct from the shire; it seems quite likely 
that the rules of some Buckingham societies 
were never sent to the Sessions at Aylesbury. 


BURNHAM 


18. Friendly Society held in house of 
Richard Austin, the George Inn, Burnham, 
begun 10 October 1801. Rules confirmed 
at Quarter Sessions 29 November 1817. (No 
further record of this society.) 

19. Provident Institution for the parishes 
of Burnham, Farnham, Dorney, Taplow, 
Hitcham and the Liberty of Boveney. Rules 
confirmed at Quarter Sessions 8 April 1823, 
Lord Grenville being named as one of the 
proposed Trustees. (No further record of 
this society.) 


CALVERTON 


20. Calverton Friendly Society held at 
house of John Binder, the Shoulder of 
Mutton, Calverton. Rules confirmed at 
Quarter Sessions 17 July 1794. Major 
S. F. Markham in his History of Stony 
Stratford (1948) refers to this society, 
although he did not know of contemporary 
Stony Stratford societies, so that it appears 
that other records exist of this society. 


CHALFONT ST. GILES 


21. Friendly Society held in house of 
Moses Bannister, the White Hart Alehouse, 
Three Households, begun 19 December 
1767 (this is the second oldest society in the 
county so far traced). Rules confirmed at 
Quarter Sessions 3 November 1794. This 
society was still in existence on 3 October 
1807 when a meeting to approve alterations 
to rules was held at the White Hart (then 
kept by Thomas West). The alterations 
were signed by the clerk and 33 members, 
of whom 25 were illiterate. 

22. Friendly Society held in house of 
Henry Bradshaw, the Merlins Cave Ale- 
house, Chalfont St. Giles, begun 5 October 
1805. Rules confirmed at Quarter Sessions 
9 April 1807. There is some doubt about 
the date of foundation of this society, as 
a printed handbill exists which shows the 
date of foundation as 14 February 1803. 
The printed bill shows William Buckmaster 
and John Clark as stewards, and someone 
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has altered these names to William Thede the landlord of the White Hart is described 3 
and Josh. Massey and the date of founda- as Giles Colsell. From the registers of Kni 
tion to 5 October 1805, with the comment: Victuallers Recognizances we know that the 
The Club consists of 12 members. Whether landlords of the White Hart at this time 
there was a shortlived earlier society is not were William Burnham 1789-94, Giles Bot 
clear, but certainly the one whose rules were Colsell 1795-1811 and James West 1812-16, 


confirmed in 1807 was said to have been so it looks as if the society was founded 7 
formed in 1805. by William Burnham, but chiefly carried on (Re 

by Giles Colsell, who in one document is 
CHALFONT ST. PETER described as the ‘father’ of the society, | Jog 


23. Chalfont Friendly Society, held at William Burnham is probably the landlord | Rul 
White Hart, Chalfont St. oe, begun Of the Kings Arms, Eton (q.v.). The printed | Jam 
3 October 1795. A copy of rules of this [ist shows a Friendly Society (Registered No, | han 
society is in existence but no evidence as 13. 13 January 1844) at the White Hart, | recc 


to whether it was registered. and this is probably the same society. 3, 
24. Friendly Society held in house of ¢ at | 
John Ballard, the Greyhound Inn, Chalfont — Che 


27. Friendly Society held in house of | Seg 
William Brown, the Goat, Chenies. Rules | of t 


: confirmed at Quarter Sessions 3 November 3 
mil or a fe a. acu 1794. No further record of this society | of 
(Registered No. 173 5 April 1853) held at (or of any other society in this village down Che 
the Greyhound, which may have been a suc- 7 ag = ¢ Goat TB df —_ an earlier firm 
cessor of the earlier society or moved from name for the present Bedford Arms public furt 


4 house, as a goat forms both the crest and 3 
another public hous, {1 ave ne ecard of the sinister supporter ofthe coat of ams | Io 
in Chalfont St. Peter, although there has Oe SS: 


always been a Kings Arms.) CHESHAM - 
25. Gold Hill Friendly Society held in 28. Friendly Society held in house of 3 


the Vestry Room of Gold Hill Meeting wis King, the Red Lion, Chesham. Rules 

House, Chalfont St. Peter, originally insti- poe Ree, goth Quarter Sessions 1 May 1794, hou 
tuted 27 February 1813, rules as altered There is also a copy of the rules of this 
5 September 1818, confirmed at Quarter gociety in existence giving the date of 19] 
Sessions 14 January 1819. Mr. F. B. Hobbs, foundation as 31 December 1781, and a rf 


the Secretary of the Gold Hill Baptist printed booklet of rules dated 1782. This Jam 
Church, informed me that there is no men- ooklet is of some interest as it was printed beg 


tion of this society in the minute books 4 : 
; y J. How of Wycombe some nine years ug 
of the church which date back to 1807 nor earlier than the first printer of that town bas 


does anyone connected with the church jpamed by Henry Gough. 3 
remember hearing of such a society or seeing 29. Friendly Society held at house of Dar 
a copy of the rules. He stated that the Gold john Hearn, the Nags Head, Chesham. A | 10. 
Hill church had always been known as the copy of rules exists, but no information as | Adj 


Baptist Church or Chapel, but I know of ty whether these were ever confirmed at | eyid 
no other religious body to have a meeting 


St. Peter, begun 19 April 1806. Rules con- 
firmed at Quarter Sessions 12 January 1809. 





OQ 
=> 
a 


J Quarter Sessions. this 

house at Gold Hill. 30. Friendly Society held at house of } Seg 
Joseph Hill, the Golden Ball, Chesham, | so¢j 

CHALVEY established 1 January 1793. No information |  socj 
26. Friendly Society held in house of as to whether this society had its rules com | The 
James West, the White Hart, Chalvey, firmed or not. title 


begun 14 April 1792. Rules confirmed at 31. Friendly Society held at house of | and 
Quarter Sessions 21 April 1814. There is Joseph Treacher, the Cavendish’s Arms, at | Hoy 
also in existence a copy of rules of this Latimers in Chesham. Rules confirmed at | Che 
society, endorsed “The within rules were Quarter Sessions 9 October 1799. No} Wy 
repealed 22 April 1814”; a printed single further record of this society. The Caven- | Stre 
sheet of rules, 17 by 21 inches, and a printed dish Arms at Latimer lost its licence a good | writ 
booklet of rules dated 1807, in all of which many years ago. Used 
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32. Friendly Society held at house of Mr. 
Knight, the Swan, Botley, Chesham. Rules 
confirmed at Quarter Sessions 17 April 1806. 
It may be that the Swan described as at 
Botley is the one now at Leyhill, in which 
case the society may be a_ predecessor 
of the Leyhill Provident Benefit Society 
(Registered No. 226. 28 January 1861). 

33. Friendly Society held at house of 
Joseph Webb, the Green Man, Chesham. 
Rules confirmed at Quarter Sessions 12 
January 1809 (this date altered in another 
hand to 14 December 1816). No further 
record of this society. 

34. Brotherly Society of Tradesmen, held 
at house of Hervey Stone, the Punch Bowl, 
Chesham. Rules confirmed at Quarter 
Sessions 19 April 1809. No further record 
of this society. 

35. Benefit Society held in Vestry Room 
of the General Baptist Meeting House, 
Chesham, instituted 7 May 1807. Rules con- 
firmed at Quarter Sessions 3 May 1810. No 
further record of this society. 

36. Friendly Society held at house of 
Joseph Gomm, the Crown Inn, Chesham, 
commenced 12 August 1799. Rules con- 
firmed at Quarter Sessions 8 August 1810. 
No further record of this society. 

37. Chesham Provident Society held at 
house of George Ronksley, the George Inn, 
Chesham, established 1 January 1807. Rules 
confirmed at Quarter Sessions 10 October 
1811. No further record of this society. 

38. Friendly Society held at house of 
James Rustell, the Chequers, Chesham, 
begun 1 October 1810. Rules confirmed at 
Quarter Sessions 11 December 1813. No 
further record of this society. 

39. Friendly Society held in house of 
Daniel Mayo, Chesham. Copy of rules dated 
10 October 1792 endorsed. Rescinded at 
Adjourned Session 24 December 1819. No 
evidence as to when, if ever, the rules of 
this society were approved at Quarter 
Sessions. One of the early temperance 
societies, since the rules provide that the 
society shall never be held at a public house. 
There is in existence a printed copy of rules 
titled as follows: “Orders to be observed 
and kept by a Friendly Society, held at the 
House of (Daniel Mayo) in the Town of 
Chesham, In the County of Bucks. High 
Wycombe: Printed by S. Cave, White Hart 
Street.” The words Daniel Mayo are hand- 
Written, so the booklet as printed could be 
used by more than one society. It looks 
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as if S. Cave, who is the earliest Wycombe 
printer mentioned by Henry Gough, thought 
it worth while printing these booklets for 
use by a number of Chesham societies. 
There were certainly a large number of 
societies in this little town. 

40. Friendly Society held in house of 
John Putnam, Chesham. Rules confirmed at 
Quarter Sessions 24 December 1819. This 
society also provided by its rules that it 
should never meet at a public house. 

41. Friendly Society held at house of 
Robert Oldfield, Nags Head Inn, Chesham. 
Rules confirmed at Quarter Sessions 19 
February 1825. 

LAURANCE M. WULCKO. 


(To be continued) 


ST. CLEMENT’S DAY CELEBRATIONS 
AND THE BLACKSMITHS 


Part IV (see cxcv. 442, 530; cxcvi. 1) 


King Alfred and St. Clement 


As a boy Alfred was sent to Rome 
(A.D. 853) and put under the care of Pope 
Leo IV who at the time was building the 
St. Clement Basilica.** Almost contem- 
porary with this (A.D. 868) was the ‘dis- 
covery’ of St. Clement’s relics by St. Cyril 
who brought them to Rome.*? It is not 
unreasonable to think that the young Alfred 
must have been impressed by the merits 
of the saint under these circumstances. 
Further it is said that the Basilica was built 
on the site of a house owned by Domatilla, 
widow of Flavius Clemens the consul of 
whose household St. Clement’s father 
Faustus [Faustnnanno] is said to have been 
a member, and after whom St. Clement was 
named.** 

St. Clement Danes Church was, accord- 
ing to Diprose, founded by Alfred in 886 
for those Danes who remained in the 
country after their defeat, and embraced 
Christianity.** The upshot of a lengthy 
correspondence in N. & Q. 1901-2 confirms 
this and that the Danish Settlement existed 
at ‘ Vicus Dacorum’ now Aldwych.*® 


King Alfred, St. Clement and the Danes 


That the Danes lost their purely pagan 
customs and assimilated Christianity rapidly 
after their defeat, is well attested, and is 
supported by the fact that no Viking burials 
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have been found in Lincolnshire or the 
Eastern Counties.** St. Clement was also 
a favourite Danish dedication, St. Clement’s 
Eastcheap has a Danish connection for the 
ster church of St. Martins Orgar was 
presented to the Dean and Commons of St. 
Pauls by Ordgarus the Dane in 900.*7 Two 
churches, now demolished, were dedicated 
to St. Clement in Lincoln, one in West Bight 
and the other in Butwerke.** King Olaf 
Trygguson shortly after his conversion, 
founded the church of St. Clement at 
Niolocs, now Trondhjem, about Christmas 
time (on St. Clement’s Day?) a.p. 999 and 
also other St. Clement dedications in Nor- 
way. He also sent a missionary expedition 
to Iceland with instructions to found a St. 
Clement’s church where they first landed. 
They landed on one of the Westman Isles 
south of Iceland and built a church to St. 
Clement on the site of an old Pagan temple; 
the island is now called Klemenseyrie.** Of 
48 early St. Clement dedications that I have 
been able to trace 32 were in Danelaw, 
London, and Kent, 12 in Wessex and the 
remainder elsewhere.** 

These facts support the idea that King 
Alfred in honour of the saint whose fame 
at the time was on the ascendant, and 
realizing that the St. Clement legends would 
appeal to a seafaring race presented him 
as a Danish patron saint. Further, of place- 
names in ‘clement,’ Clementhorpe in York- 
shire is of Danish origin, Clement’s End 
near Luton is on the border of old Danelaw, 
and Clement Street is near Dartford, Kent, 
a locality with Danish associations. 


St, Clement and Teutonic Myth 


That St. Clement would be popular with 
a seafaring people is understandable, but the 
happy choice had a further significance. His 
day towards the end of November, coincided 
with the great Pagan festival of New Year 
of the invaders’ state religion, and further, 
although Odin was considered the father of 
the Gods, the warrior Viking exalted Thor 
as chief god.*° A relic of this is perhaps 
to be found in the ‘pig and pancakes’ 
served on Thursdays in Swedish vessels 
even to-day.” 

Myths concerning Thor not only connect 
him with the sea in the narrative of the fish- 
ing saga to capture Midgard the sea serpent 
for Hymer the giant and in making the 
tides by drinking from a magic horn, but he 
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is also a storm god and patron of black- 
smiths. 

His thunder hammer Miolnin could only 
be used to strike fire from the mountains 
when he wore his iron gauntlets and his 
belt of strength. He was also appointed a 
judge of the works of the rival elf smiths, 
and judged the best work to be that of the 
Sindre who made his hammer rather than 
the Ivalde makers of the golden locks of 
Sif the harvest goddess and his ward," a 
story which perhaps has a dim reflection 
in the blacksmiths’ fable already related, 
and embodies the ‘ War of the Gods’ theme, 

Associated with Thor was _ Thiasse 
Volande; Prince of the elf smiths who forged 
the magic sword of victory and whose 
praises are said to have been sung by Anglo- 
Saxon minstrels in the name of Weyland. 
This is the same as Weyland of Weyland’s 
Smithy of Whitehorse Vale already men- 
tioned, and called Weyland Smith by Scott 
in Kenilworth.” 

With such a background it is understand- 
able that when the Christian Danes had 
St. Clement for a patron they would confer 
Vulcanlike attributes upon him. 


The Christian Use of Pagan Shrines and 
Customs 


Although there still seems to be doubt 
that the early Christians adapted pagan 
shrines and customs to their own use, they 
were in fact directed to do so as is evidenced 
by St. Gregory’s orders to missionaries and 
were only following, as he pointed out, the 
precedent of Moses. He says of pagans “ to 
care not to shock their beliefs too much,” 
and that pagan temples should not be pulled 
down, but only the idols. 


“Therefore let these places of heathen 
worship be sprinkled with holy water: 
let altars be built and relics placed under 
them. For if the temples are well built, 
it is fit the property of them should be 
altered . . . and the solemnity changed 
to the service of the true God.” 

“And since it has been their custom 
to sacrifice oxen to the devils they adored, 
this usage ought to be refined on an 
altered to our innocent practice. ... 
the anniversary of the Saints provide a0 
entertainment and keep a christian holy 
day not for sacrificing cattle to the devil, 
but killing them for their own refresh- 
ment and praising God for the blessing; 
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that, thus allowing some satisfaction of 
sense, they may relish Christianity the 
better, and be raised by degrees to the 
noble pleasures of the mind.”** 


Conclusion 

The celebrations on St. Clement’s Day 
have certainly a pagan origin and are 
derived from elements of fire worship. 
These elements are chiefly Teutonic embody- 
ing the Nordic storm god. He, like other 
storm gods has been, since the beginning 
of the Iron Age, the Celestial Smith himself 
or his patron, and his human prototypes 
have assimilated some of his divine 
properties. There seems little doubt that the 
many stories of magic swords, said to be 
made by celestial smiths such for example 
as Excalibur, have some foundation in fact. 
Weapons made from meteoric iron would 
certainly be superior to bronze and the iron 
containing as it does, some nickel and 
cobalt is similar in composition to modern 
alloy steels and thus superior to mild steel 
weapons made from smelted iron ore. 

At the height of the war in the 9th century 
the pagan Danes were dramatically defeated 
by Alfred. He was not only a brilliant com- 
mander, an able administrator and an acute 
politician; but was also a deeply religious 
and enlightened man. His insistance that 
those Danes who remained and settled down 
should embrace the religion of the country 
of their adoption was a natural consequence 
of his campaigns and normal for the times. 

It is submitted, however, that the rapidity 
with which the Danes assimilated the new 
teligion cannot be ascribed as the conse- 
quences of a military defeat alone, a defeat 
moreover which time proved to be 
ephemeral. Something in Christianity as 
presented to their chiefs by Alfred during 
the secret ten days’ conference after Ash- 
down must have been specially appealing. 
To present St. Clement and his association 
with “fure and watur” as the Danish 
Patron Saint already revered by their warrior 
conqueror, would be a brilliant stroke and 
quite in keeping with Alfred’s political 
acumen. 

That there is little if any historical 
evidence to support this conclusion is not 
surprising. No written records from Dane- 
law exist, and during the disturbed century 
following Alfred’s death, there was little 
Intercourse between Danelaw and the rest 
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of the country. It is submitted, however, 
that the pointers are strong enough to say 
that Alfred popularized St. Clement with 
the Danes and they, taking him to their 
hearts with enthusiasm so adapted their 
pagan customs on his day that they ‘ relished 
Christianity the better.’ 
P. W. F. BROWN. 


"J. Mullooly—‘ St. Clement and his Basilica 
in Rome,’ 1869. 

*? The Catholic Encyclopedia. 

*** Studies in Church Dedications, 
Arnold-Foster, 1899, p. 275ff. 

**J. Deprose—‘* Some account of the Parish of 
St. Clement Danes,’ Vol. I, 1868, Vol. II, 1876., 
and ‘ Sketches of Old London,’ 1877. 

***H’ and Col. W. F. Prideaux—N. and Q., 
9th Ser., Vols. VIII and IX, 1901-02. 

**J. W. F. Hill—‘* Medieval Lincoln,’ 1948, p. 37, 
and quoting Miss Whitelock’s ‘ Conversion of the 
Eastern Danelaw’ in ‘Saga Book,’ XII, p. 175. 

*'D. Harrison—N. and Q., 7th Ser., Vol. XI, 
p. 367, 9.5.1891. 

"C. S. Taylor—N. and Q., 8th Ser., Vol. III, 
p. 159, 25.2.1893. 

**See Appendix. 

*"D. A. Mackenzie— Teutonic 


etc.” F. 


' and 


Myth 
Legend. 
**G. M. Hodges, Tasmania, in letter to Sunday 
Times, 16.4.1950. 
* Sir W. Scott— Kenilworth,’ ch. 13. 
** Bede—Bk I, Ch. 30, quoted by J. C. Coulter in 
‘ Medieval Panorama,’ p. 110. 


MARRIAGES OF HERTFORDSHIRE 
PERSONS AT S. JAMES, CLERKEN- 
WELL 
Marriages 1551-1665 
Edited by R. Hovenden, F.S.A. 


LERKENWELL is a London parish 
extending northwards from S. Andrew, 
Holborn and Smithfield to the Pentonville 
Road and it has the Fleet River for its 
western boundary, S. James’s church inter- 
vening north of Clerkenwell Green and the 
Session House. 

The site was originally the choir of the 
church of the Benedictine Nunnery of 
S. Mary founded in 1100. 

I have failed to ascertain when the oldest 
church was first erected; but it had a square 
tower or belfry and it was this that fell 
down in 1623 carrying with it a great part 
of the building. 

A sum of 18s. in the £ was levied on 
the parishioners for the cost of rebuilding 
but just as the work was nearly completed, 
being infamously done, it fell down again. 
The steeple was completed a third time and 
the damage made good. This church was 
built of brick and rough stone and the 
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battlements coped with stone. The old 
church was taken down in 1758; but draw- 
ings of it in a state of ruin show traces 
of a fine Gothic building with a tower. 

In 1788 an Act of Parliament was passed 
for the rebuilding of the church and four 
years later the present building was com- 
pleted. It was designed by John Carr (not 
John Carr of York) and it was consecrated 
on the 10th of July 1792. It has a fine 
steeple of several storeys rising to a great 
height. Stow stated that ‘the sayd Churche 
tooke name of the well, and the well tooke 
name of the Parish Clarkes who of old 
time were accustomed there yearly to 
assemble and to play some large hysterie of 
holy Scripture.’ 

Several noted people were buried in the 
church, but I can find no one holding the 
office of Lord Mayor mentioned in the 
burial register. Amongst noted people 
buried here the following names occur: 

William Weston, the last prior of S. Johns, 
died on the day of the dissolution of the 
priory and did not live to enjoy the pension 
of £1,000 a year allotted to him. 

Here also by her own desire was buryed 
[Kate] Isabell Sackfeilde [Sackfyll] last 
Prioress of S. Marys. 

John Weever, the noted antiquary and 
author of ancient Funeral Monuments, in 
1632. 

St George Strode, Knt that worthy Bene- 
factor to Churche and poore, was buried 
in the chancell on June 2nd 1663. 

Gilbert Burnet, Lord Bishop of Salisbury, 
was buried in the chancell on Mar 22nd 
1714. 

Bishop Burnet’s gravestone was cut by 
Mr. Stanton, a stone cutter who carried on 
business next door to S. Andrews church 
in Holborn.* 

The Rev. Gilbert Burnet, 2nd son of the 
Bishop of Salisbury above mentioned, was 
rector of S. James Clerkenwell for several 
years during the 18th century; he was buried 
in this church Jan 31, 1745, aged 48. 

James Whitney, a notorious highwayman, 
was buried on Feb. 3rd, 1692-3, and on 
Nov. 17th, 1743, Jane Crandale of Smith- 
field, a centenarian aged 105. 

The most extraordinary entry occurs in 
the burial register on Jan 30, 1752, when 
Mahershalhahbar? Waklen of Pear Tree 


**London, Past and Present,’ by Henry B. 
Wheatley, F.S.A., London, 1890. 
* Mahershalalhashbar, a biblical proper name. 
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Court, aged 21, N.G.,° was laid to rest, 

1654. Feb. 26. Edward Grove of Alden- 
ham, Herts, and Mary Marsh of Hendon, 
Middx; md, before Richd Powell, Esq., and 
at church. 

1661. April 30. Sir Richard Francklyn, 
Knight and Barronett of Moor Park in the 
County of Hertford, and Lady Hellinour 
Tryson of Halsted in Essex; by licence. 

1661. Feb. 1. John Burt of Northampton 
and Emlyn Hyam of East Barnett. 

1722. Mar. 5. Samuel Free of Thayfield 
[Thurfield] co. Herts. and Martha Wood, 
ditto; p.L. 

1732. Sept. 9. Jonathan Spackman batchr, 
and Alice Park both of Watford co, 
Herts; L. 

1734. June 21. John Marshall of St. 
Albans co. Hertf, widt, and Mary Tresham 
of the same, widow, L. 

1738. Jan. 16. John Crips of Dunstable, 
co. Bed, batcht, and Elizabeth Halsey of 
Flamsteed co. Herts, spt; A.B. licence. 

1739, Jan. 22. Robert Watson of High 
Barnet, Middx [Herts] batchr, and Elizabeth 
Dickenson of the same, widow; Lic. 

1740. June 14. James Norman, batchr, 
and Sarah Hawkins, spt both of Redbourn 
co. Herts; A.B. Lic. 

1741. Nov. 29. Thomas Dodshon of 
Barnet [Herts] in the parish of South 
Mimms, co. Midd. batchr, and Hannah 
Hinton of ye same, spt; A.B. Lic. 

1744. Nov. 8. George Sealy of Ware, co. 
Herts., bachr, and Susan Glinester of Great 
Amwell in the sd coy, spr; A.B. Lic. 

1744. Mar. 20. Josiah They of Red- 
bourne, co. Hertf, widr, and Jane Thomas 
of St. James, Clerkenwell, widow, L.B. Lic. 

1745. July 24. John Seears, bachr, and 
Mary Sloper, spt, both of St. Alban’s Herts; 
A.B. Lic. 

1746. April 25. John Spring of Watford, 
Herts bachr, and Susanna Foster of the same 
spt; A.B. Lic. 

1746. July 11. William Cooke of St. 
James Clerkenwell, co. Midd., widr, and 
Ann Martin of St. Albans, Herts, widow; 
A.B. Lic. 

1747. Sep. 10. John Hoskins of St. 
Brievells, co. Glouct. bachr, and Mary 
Apnelbee of Ware, Herts, sprt.; A.B. Lic. 

1753. Jan. 2. James Hodge of Chipping 
Barnet, Herts, bachr, and Elizabeth Crouch- 
ley of the same, spr; A.B. Lic. 

L. H. CHAMBERS. 
*°N.G.: new burial ground. 
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“THE UNFORTUNATE TRAVELLER ” 
0F THOMAS NASH AS A SIDELIGHT 
ON ELIZABETHAN SECURITY 


BLIZABETHAN England doubtless had 
as keen an interest in security as we 
have to-day. References in the literature 
of the period to the conduct of that part 
of Her Majesty’s business that were best 
not noised abroad are as numerous as they 
are discreet. Amongst such references the 
following two excerpts from The Unfor- 
tunate Traveller of Thomas Nash have not 
as yet received the attention they deserve. 
There is first the passage: 


“Tt is buzzed in the Kings head that 
you are a secget friend to the Enemie, 
and under pretence of getting a License 
to furnish the Campe with syder and such 
like prouant, you have furnisht the 
Enemie, and in emptie barrels sent letters 
of discoverie and corne innumerable.” 
And a few lines further on: 


“O (quoth he), I am bought and sold 
for dooing my Country such good 
service as I have done. They are afraid 
of me, because my good deedes have 
brought me into such estimation with the 
Comminaltie. I see, I see it is not for 
the lambe to liue with the wolfe.” 


Now the reader of Nash’s works cannot 
but be aware of this author’s desire to keep 
out of trouble. If challenged he must be 
able to declare that his characters are 
purely fictitious. Yet he can hardly have 
escaped contemporary attempts (as he has 
certainly not avoided twentieth century 
endeavour) to see in them the reflection of 
this and that personage then living. 


In Nash’s Rabelaisian romance the 
character who is addressed in the first 
excerpt, and who speaks in the second is 
described as ‘a Lord in the Campe,’ and 
lt is obvious from the context that the 
‘syder’ which this lord purveys to the 
troops is ‘desire’ in anagram; in other 
words patriotic propaganda. One possible 
prototype for this nobleman-contractor for 
the wet canteen could doubtless have been 
Edward de Vere, the seventeenth Earl of 
Oxford, about whose ‘long-living memory,’ 
Spenser tells us in a dedicatory sonnet 
annexed to the Faerie Queene, he found it 
meet to write ‘under a shady vele’: for, 
writes Nash “my well-beloved Baron of 
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double beere’ got hym humbly on his mary- 
bones to the King, and complained he was 
old and striken in yeres, and had never 
an heire to cast at a dogge, wherfore it 
might please his Maiestie to take his lands 
into his hands, and allowe hym some reason- 
able pension to live... .” Now Oxford did 
cede his lands to the Queen and withal 
was granted a pension of £1,000 a year 
from the Secret Service fund in 1586, which 
he drew to the day of his death, notwith- 
standing the fact at the date when The 
Unfortunate Traveller was written he had 
married for the second time and had a son, 
who grew up and eventually succeeded to 
the title. 

It is possible, but by no means certain 
that the nobleman upon whose patronage 
Nash most depended was Lord Oxford, like 
Nash himself, an alumnus of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. Nash refers in his 
Private Epistle of the Author to the Printer 
at the beginning of Pierce Penilesse (1592) 
to the circumstances that ‘ the fear of infec- 
tion detained me with my Lord in the 
Country,’ while in Strange Newes of the 
same year he declares: 


“T lurke in no corners, but converse 
in a house of credit, as well governed 
as any Colledge, where there be more rare 
qualified men and selected good Schollers 
than in any Nobleman’s house that I know 
in England. 

“If I had committed such abominable 
villainies, or were a base-shifting com- 
panion, it stoode not with my Lords 
honour to keepe me.” 


But as McKerrow observed in the Intro- 
duction to Nash’s collected works: ‘The 
identity of the person whom he accom- 
panied is a difficult problem, and it is 
certainly made no easier by what McKerrow 
described as the ‘ temptation to identify’ the 
‘piller of Nobilitie’; ‘ Amyntas,’ to whom 
Nash in 1592 dedicated Pierce Penilesse 
with ‘ the lord who was Nash’s patron.’ For 
this Amyntas could not have been Lord 
Oxford (to whom one of the Faerie Queene 
sonnets is dedicated) since Nash writes of 
his Amyntas: 

“And heere (heavenlie Spencer) I am 
most highlie to accuse thee of forgetful- 
ness, that in that honourable catalogue 
*The preface to “Pappe with a Hatchet” is 


signed “double V,” which could stand for “ de 
(=deux; a pun) Vere.” 








of our English Heroes, which insueth the 
conclusion of thy famous Faerie Queene, 
thou wouldst let so speciall a piller of 
Nobilitie passe unsaluted. ... Long since 
I happened to frame a sonnet . . . wholie 
intended to the reverence of that 
renoumed Lord.” 


It is indeed surprising that there should 
be any mystery at all as to the identity 
of ‘Amyntas,’ considering that Nash des- 
cribes him as ‘ thrice noble,’ and as ‘ Ioues 
Eagle-borne Ganimed.’ The last attribute 
could, surely, only apply to the Earl of 
Derby, whose crest was an eagle carrying 
off a child, just as Jupiter (in the guise of 
an eagle) is supposed to have carried off 
Ganimede. Derby was also ‘thrice-noble, 
being King of Man and Baron Strange, as 
well as Earl. 

At the time Nash wrote Pierce Penilesse 
the holder of the Derby title was Henry 
Stanley, the fourth Earl; a staunch Protes- 
tant, a Knight of the Garter, a Privy 
Councillor and a keen patron of the stage. 
He died on Sept. 25th, 1593, and was 
succeeded by his son Ferdinando, poisoned 
the very next year, to whom Spenser alludes 
in Colin Clout’s Come Home Again in the 
lines : 

Amyntas, flowre of shepheards pride forlorne: 

He, whilst he lived, was the noblest swaine, 

That ever piped on an oaten quill: 

Both did he other, which could pipe, maintaine, 

And eke could pipe himselfe with passing skill. 

There exists considerable evidence that 
both Ferdinando Stanley and his brother 
William (who succeeded to the title) were 
involved in important and secret business 
touching the security of the Queen’s life and 
the safety of the realm, as was Lord Oxford, 
whose daughter William married. Eliza- 
bethan writers seem to pay frequent tribute 
to the work of such men; nor was it (as 
history has proved) an idle boast when the 
greatest of them all put into the mouth of 
his character, Ulysses, the pregnant lines: 

The providence that’s in a watchful state, 

Knows almost every grain of Plutus’ gold: 

Finds bottom in the uncomprehensive deeps; 

—— o with thought, and almost, like the 

S 

Seay thought unveil in their dumb cradles. 

There is a mystery (with whom relation 

Durst never meddle) in the soul of state 

Which hath an operation more divine 

Than breath or pen can give expression to.” 


J. B. HUNTER. 


? Troilus and Cressida, by William Shakespeare, 
Act III, Scene iii. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES OF 
“THE LAST BATTELL OF THE 
SOULE IN DEATH ” (1628-29) 
Part II 
(Continued from cxcv. 537) 


"THE Last Battell is not in any sense dis. 

tinguished in typographical ornaments, 
but those which do appear may be 
mentioned briefly. Setting aside minor 
forms like bands of pieces, the following 
ornaments will be noted. 


Vol. I. 
On verso of title-page: 

(a) Royal arms, (b) a mailed arm with 
a sword in the hand, issuing from a cloud, 
within a semi-circular frame containing the 
words Donec Pax Reddita Terris. 

On verso of sig. 46: 

(c) An old man with sickle and hour- 

glass, titled Tempvs. 
On recto of sig. * 

(d) Repeat of ornament (0d). 
On verso of sig. ** 

(e) A pelican on its nest. The significance 
of this ornament will be discussed when 
the various ‘states’ of the Last Battell are 
under review. 

On verso of sig. 442: 
(f) Tempvs ornament repeated. 


Vol. II. 
On verso of title-page: 

(g) Tempvs ornament repeated. 
On verso of sig. *3: 

(h) A conventional scroll ornament. 
On verso of sig. *5: 

(i) A version of the familiar ornament 
known as the ‘Protestant Angel.’ (Me- 
Kerrow, 384.) 

Tailpiece to sig. **2 recto: 

(j) Andro Hart’s small ornament. “A 
mask with rings: the letters A. H. below.” 
(McKerrow, 379). “This is perhaps a cast 
ornament with the letters inserted ” (ibid.). 
On verso of sig. **2: 

(k) Tempvs ornament repeated. 

On verso of sig. ***2: 
(1) Repeat of ornament (h). 
Tailpiece to p. 1270: 
(m) Repeat of ornament (j). 
Verso of p. 1270: 
(n) ‘ Protestant Angel’ repeated. 
Verso of errata leaf: 
(o) Tempvs ornament repeated. 
It will be seen that there are only seven 
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separate ornaments, viz. (a), (b), (c), (e), (A), 
(), and (j). Ornament (c) is used no less 
than five times. 

The history of printers’ ornaments is a 
vast subject, and one which is as yet very 
far from being fully explored. Certain 
pieces were long in use, and employed by 
printers both abroad and in this country. 
The ‘ Protestant Angel’ is a good example. 
The version found in the Last Battell is 
one of three reproduced by R. B. McKerrow 
in his Printers’ & Publishers’ Devices in 
England & Scotland 1485-1640 (London: 
1913). He notes its use by Andro Hart in 
1616. ‘“‘ The device,” he remarks, “is said 
to have been used by the French Protestants 
at Rochelle in 1621 as_ representing 
‘Religion’ trampling on the Church of 
Rome . . . but it is much older than this, 
and may have stood simply for Faith 
triumphing over Death.” It is certainly no 
inappropriate ornament in the Last Battell. 
The ‘Tempvs’ ornament is a copy—but not 
a particularly close one—of a device used 
during the sixteenth century by a number 
of continental printers, vide Silvestre: 
Marques Typographiques (Paris 1853-67). 

Of the two issues of the Last Battell des- 
cribed, the second is undoubtedly the more 
interesting to the bibliographer. An exam- 
ination of a number of copies suggests 
several lines of inquiry. Certain questions 
may be posed. (i) Was all the preliminary 
matter added at the one time? Was there, 
in fact, a third and fourth issue of the 
book, i.e., enlarged issues of the second 
issue? (ii) Was there a ‘remainder’ of 
imperfect sheets—imperfect as to the pre- 
liminary sheets—thrown upon the market at 
a later date? 

(i) It has been remarked that when the 
original sheets were re-issued in 1629 in two 
volumes, signature Ff3 was cancelled and 
a corrected leaf inserted on a stub.’ Yet 
it is a fact that copies of the 1629 issue 

"The leaf was cancelled because on it two 
consecutive speeches were accredited to one speaker 
only. In a copy of the work which formerly 
belonged to J. B. Greenshields, of Kerse (2 vols., 
1629, having also the 1628 title-page), the words 
‘The Pastour’ have been printed perpendicularly 
on the margin of Ff3 recto to indicate where the 
new speaker begins. It is difficult to say whether 
this expedient was edopted by the original printer 
or not. The printing appears to be contemporary, 
but the words may weil have been added to the 
uncancelled leaf at a later period. If the correction 
was made by the ‘Heires’ before the leaf was 
Teprinted, then this constitutes another ‘state’ of 
issue. I know of no other similar copy however. 
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are found with the leaf uncancelled. (For 
example, Gabriel Neil’s copy in the Mitchell 
Library, Glasgow; and the Euing, Wylie, 
Murray, and University copies in Glasgow 
University Library.) While it is obvious that 
the errata leaf or portions of the pre- 
liminary matter might be filched from a 
defective copy to perfect another, the same 
cannot be said of a cancelled leaf. Once a 
leaf is cancelled, it disappears, or ought to 
disappear, completely. A copy can, or 
should, contain only the one or the other, 
the original or the cancel. In the case of 
the Last Battell, if we call the preliminary 
matter generally Addition ‘A’ to the sheets 
of 1628, the cancel leaf may be termed 
Addition ‘B’ Copies of the book with 
Addition ‘A’ but lacking Addition ‘B’ 
may be regarded therefore as the first 
‘state’ of the issue, those with Addition ‘ B” 
a second ‘state.’ It is to be kept in mind 
that the time lapse between the two states 
may have been very slight. 


The Rosenthal copy (which will be des- 
cribed at a later point) has the leaf Ff3 in 
both the uncancelled and the revised form. 
It is suggested that here the cancel is a 
later insert, done not by the printer but 
by a later owner with a passion for biblio- 
graphical completeness: or it may simply 
be that whoever had the task of making the 
substitution was too idle or careless to cut 
out the defective leaf. 


The Latin dedication to King Charles 
occurs in few copies. It is found in the 
Glasgow University copy (press-mark, 
Bm’-1.127) which has the leaf Ff3 in uncan- 
celled state, though in this copy the leaf 
is torn as if to indicate that it was to be 
replaced.” It is arguable that the Latin dedi- 
cation was added after Addition ‘ B.’ That 
this dedication, which we may call 
Addition ‘C, does not belong to the 
original printing of the preliminary matter 
is suggested by the fact that it is typo- 
graphically dissimilar. Thus, then, we have 

* This copy, 1629 issue, consists of Vol. I only. 
Gabriel Neil declares that it was probably Boyd’s 
own, but he produces no evidence in support of 
his view (Four Poems from Zion’s Flowers, 1855. 
Appendix. Note 3.). It is in a fine contemporary 
tooled morocco binding: all the volumes from 


Boyd's library that have been discovered so far 
are in plain calf or vellum and carry his signature. 
Since the initials ‘C.G.’ appear in the centre of 
each cover, and have obviously not been stamped 
in at a later date, it may be taken that the volume 
was not bound for the author. 
Scottish one. 


The binding is a 
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a third ‘state’ of the second issue. It is 
possible to add further proof of a kind in 
support of this statement. 

The presence of an ornament—the 
‘Pelican ’"—in the Latin dedication provides 
a clue. This ornament is not found else- 
where in the Last Battell. It is not, in fact, 
a Hart ornament at all, but one of John 
Wreittoun’s.» Now, in 1633 Charles the 
First visited Scotland. On that occasion Boyd 
produced an Oratio Panegyrica,* which was 
printed in Edinburgh by Wreittoun, a 
volume, incidentally, which also carries the 
‘Pelican’ ornament. It is reasonable to 
suppose that Boyd prepared the Latin dedi- 
cation to be inserted in unsold copies of the 
Last Battell, especially for the occasion of 
the visit, and it seems certain that the two 
leaves which it occupies were run off by 
the Wreittoun press (having Boyd’s Oratio 
Panegyrica on hand at the same time) 
rather than by the Harts. If this is indeed 
the explanation, we can understand the 
difference in type, and also the fact that 
copies containing the extra leaves are of 
unusual occurrence. The number of copies 
of the dedication printed by Wreittoun is 
likely to have been a small one: a mere 
handful, perhaps, to make up presentation 
copies for distribution by Boyd to his own 
advantage. 

In a lecture by the late Professor John 
Ferguson, delivered to the Library Associa- 
tion, and printed in The Library for March, 
1889, it was suggested that the two leaves 


* Printer in Edinburgh from 1624 until 1640, the 
year of his death. 


*[Ornamental band] | REX PATER PATRIAE / 
Instar Pelicani liberos suos fovere debet. / 
Pelican ornament | aD / CAROLVM / Magnae 
ritanniae, Franciaes, & Hibern. / Regem. Divinae 
veritatis propugnatorem, | Oratio Panegyrica, / 
habita 4 Zacharia Bodio Glasguensis | Ecclesiae 
Pastore, hora secunda pomeridi- / ana in Regia 
porticu Coenobii sanctae | Crucis, 17 die Junij 
1633. pridie il- / lius diei quo sacrum Regis ca- / 
put cinxit aureum Scotiae / Diadema. / [rule] / 
Regis ipsius jussu praelo commissa. / Edinbvgi, / 
Excudebat Johannes Wreittoun. 1633. 

Sm. 4to. 4ll. unsigned; 4 (4ll.). Aldis 800. 

The Pelican ornament was used by Wreittoun on 
several occasions, for example in his edition of 
Shakespeare’s Venus and Adonis (1627). Accord- 
ing to Mr. William Beattie, it “‘ was not specially 
designed to illustrate the text from Psalm cii. 6, 
‘I am like a Pelican of the Wildernesse.’ ... The 
bird fascinated Boyd to the extent of inducing him 
to set yet other appropriate words to accompany 
OTs 

A Hand-list of works from the press of John 
Wreittoun (Edin. Bible Soc., Vol. II, 1946.) 
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of the Latin dedication were printed by 
Wreittoun about 1633, “and were inserted 
in a few copies for some reason which does 
not now appear.” It is to be regretted that 
Professor Ferguson did not follow the 
matter more closely. It is suggested, how- 
ever, that the explanation offered in the 
present paper is probably the true one. 

There is evidence of a kind of yet another 
variant, but this I have not seen. In the 
sale catalogue of the library of R. B, 
Stewart, Esq., of 11 Crown Terrace, 
Glasgow (Sotheby: 1888) a 1629 copy is 
described as having “ variant title inserted 
of another issue of the same year.” This 
copy was bound in calf extra, g.e., with 
arms on the sides. It was bought by Bull 
for £11 10s. At Sotheby’s in 1896 the same 
copy turned up and was purchased by 
Leighton for £9. In 1897 it appeared 
again in the same sale-room, and was 
knocked down to Leighton for 38s. I have 
been unable to trace the present where- 
abouts of the book. Until it appears for 
inspection it would be unwise to theorise 
upon its importance. 

(ii) The case for a ‘remainder’ issue is 
slight, but it affords grounds for an interest- 
ing speculation. There is no record of the 
number of copies of the Last Battell printed, 
and no evidence as to their sale. Its scarcity 
to-day may be due to the fact that few 
copies were sold, for it is hard to believe 
that so substantial a work could have been 
almost worn out of existence, especially 
when its theme was a sombre one.’ The 
circumstance that the majority of surviving 
copies are imperfect or ‘ doctored ’ leads one 
to think that a stock of unsold sheets may 
have been unloaded upon the market, 
probably after Boyd’s death. The pre- 
liminary matter, being largely out of date 
would not be considered worth preserving 
in its entirety. During the Commonwealth, 
too, the royalist tone of the dedications 
would indicate the necessity for their 
exclusion. But this is mere conjecture. It 
is fairly clear, on the other hand that 
between 1650 and 1660 unsold sheets were 
cleared. Whether or not any were then 
bound up cannot be positively determined. 
In a number of volumes in Glasgow 
University Library, bound c. 1660, waste 
sheets of the Last Battell have been used 

* Neil suggests that Boyd was a popular author, 


however. For his remarks see Four Poems from 
Zion’s Flowers, Appendix: Note 3. 
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as end-papers and fly-leaves. This may have 

been the fate of the bulk of the stock. 

Zachary Boyd is known to have pub- 
lished several works which have now 
completely disappeared.® All his works are 
rare. In the case of those printed in Glasgow 
this is understandable, for the press there 
was in its infancy. (It was founded in 1638.) 
The scarcity of the Edinburgh imprints is 
curious. 

Carew Hazlitt includes an account of the 
Last Battell in his Collections and Notes 
(1876), p.46, but his description is very 
imperfect. 

(i) He does not mention the Latin dedi- 

cation to Charles the First. 

(ii) He states that the ‘Tempvs’ orna- 
ment is found on the verso of the title- 
page of Volume 1. 

(ii) He cites a ‘Contents’ leaf. This is 
found in Neil’s reprint of 1831 and was 
probably concocted by that enterprising 
editor. Neil’s own copies of the original 
edition certainly do not contain one, 
and no copy of 1628 or 1629 is recorded 
as having such a leaf. 

(iv) Hazlitt describes the text of Vol. 1 as 

*A-aa(6) in eights,’ but says nothing 

of Al being a 1628 title-page. (Hazlitt’s 

date for the book is 1629.) 

His description of signature *** in 

Vol. 2 is ‘ 5Il. including one of errata,’ 

with the text commencing with signa- 

ture Bbb. He implies that this list of 
errata differs from that found at the 
end of Vol. 2. He also assumes that 
the errata leaf at the end is signature 

LIS, when, in fact, it is an insert, it 

being clear from internal evidence that 

the errata leaf was prepared specially 
for the two-volume issue. 

It is fairly obvious that Carew Hazlitt 

had not seen the work. Unfortunately he 

does not cite the source of his information. 


J. L. Wer. 


*The first and second editions of his Psalmes 
have vanished, and the first edition of his out- 
Tageously bad poem on the battle of Newburn. 
Recently (1949) the present writer found several 
waste leaves of a hitherto unrecorded prose work 
in the binding of an old volume in Glasgow 
University Library. This work evidently dates to 
the same period as the Last Battell, and is almost 
certainly from the Hart press. One leaf carries the 
Protestant Angel’ ornament. The title of the 
seems to be A Christian Watch-Word for all 
the Bishops and Ministers of the Reformed Church 
of Britaine. One chapter appears to deal with the 
Spanish Armada. 
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‘Bishop, Dr. Johnson, and Mr. Cambridge, 

























































A JOHNSON CONVERSATION 


= But it is not the readiness with which 
he applied to different authors, 

proves so much the greatness of his 
memory, as the extent to which he could 
carry his recollection upon occasions. I 
remember one day, in a conversation 
upon the miseries of old age, a gentle- 
man in company observed, he always 
thought Juvenal’s description of them to 
be rather too highly coloured—upon 
which the Doctor replied— No, Sir—I 
believe not; they may not all belong to 
an individual, but they are collectively 
true of old age.’ Then rolling about his 
head, as if snuffing up his recollection, he 
suddenly broke out— 

‘Tile humero, hic lumbis, hic coxa, 
debilis, ambos .. .’” (and 18 lines follow- 
ing from Juvenal’s Tenth Satire.) (From 
The Life of Samuel Johnson, LL.D ... 
1785 pp. 103-4: authorship attributed to 
William Cooke.) 

On Thursday, April 9th, 1778, Johnson 
and Boswell dined at Sir Joshua Reynold’s.* 
“We talked of old age,” Johnson and the 
Bishop of St. Asaph exchanging opinions 
about its disadvantages. Immediately after- 
wards, “One of the company asked him 
[Johnson] the meaning of the expression in 
Juvenal, unius lacertae,” and Johnson gave 
his interpretation. Before this, the conversa- 
tion had had a classical flavour. Mr. 
Ramsay, lately returned from Italy, had 
been speaking of Horace’s villa. “ The 


joined with Mr. Ramsay, in recollecting the 
various lines in Horace relating to the 
subject.” 

The three common factors—the theme of 
old age, the mention of Juvenal, and John- 
son reciting Latin verses—suggests that 
Cooke might be reporting a fragment of 
this dinner-party conversation. Boswell says 
there was a “ rich assemblage,” besides those 
named. Cooke was a member of the Essex 
House Club, and appears to have been 
acquainted with Reynolds, Goldsmith, 
Burke, etc.?, His presence on this occasion 
would not therefore have been impossible.° 


A. D. ATKINSON. 


* Boswell, Life, ed. Hill-Powell (Oxford, 1934), 
III. 254 et seqq. 


*D.N.B. 
* Boswell quoted from Cooke’s Lif2 (Hill-Powell, 
RV. Fay 
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JOSEPH GERRALD’S DEFENCE OF 
THE FRENCH REVOLUTION (1793) 


AMONGST the many defenders of the 

French Revolution was the West 
Indian Joseph Gerrald, the life-long friend 
of Samuel Parr. Gerrald’s defence of the 
French Revolution is contained in a small 
volume entitled “A Convention the only 
means of saving us from ruin. In a Letter 
addressed to the people of England” 
(D. I. Eaton, London, 1793; 122 pp.). An 
examination of the work shows that it was 
written after Gerrald had attended the Edin- 
burgh Convention as the delegate of the 
London Corresponding Society. Gerrald’s 
defence of the Revolution was so extremist 
that he was arraigned for sedition and sen- 
tenced to fourteen years transportation. He 
died at Botany Bay in 1796, a few months 
after his arrival. Excepting his “ Conven- 
tion,” his only other work remains his 
defence at the trial which was printed as 
a tract. The first edition of the “‘ Conven- 
tion ” contains a list of supporters on its last 
leaf. The verso of the half-title advertises 
revolutionary pamphlets. The ‘“ Conven- 
tion” is a much more important defence 
than the better known Vindiciae Gallicae 
of Mackintosh which had appeared in 1791. 


FRANCESCO CORDASCO. 
Long Island University. 


A SOURCE FOR WORDSWORTH’S 
“EFFUSION IN THE PLEASURE- 
GROUND” 


E setting of Wordsworth’s poem, 

“Effusion in the Pleasure-ground on 
the Banks of the Bran, near Dunkeld,” is 
a waterfall and a theatrically arranged apart- 
ment nearby. Dorothy describes the scene 
as follows: 


The waterfall (which we came to see) 
warned us by a loud roaring that we 
must expect it; we were first, however, 
conducted into a small apartment, where 
the gardener desired us to look at a paint- 
ing of the figure of Ossian, which, while 
he was telling us the story of the young 
artist who performed the work, dis- 
appeared, parting in the middle, flying 
asunder as if by the touch of magic, and 
lo! we are at the entrance of a splendid 
room, which was almost dizzy and alive 
with waterfalls, that tumbled in all direc- 
tions—the great cascade, which was 
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opposite to the window that faced us, 
being reflected in innumerable mirrors 
upon the ceiling and against the walls, 
We both laughed heartily, which, no 
doubt, the gardener considered as high 
commendation; for he was very eloquent 
in pointing out the beauties of the place, 


Although Dorothy’s comment, most of 
which Wordsworth printed as a preface to 
his poem, contains no criticism of the 
inappropriateness and bad taste of so arti- 
ficial a device in a setting of natural 
grandeur, her brother’s poem exposes man’s 
folly in attempting such embellishment: 

O Nature—in thy changeful visions, 

poe all thy most abrupt transitions 

Smooth, graceful, tender, or sublime— 

Ever averse to pantomime, 

Thee neither do they know nor us 

Thy servants, who can trifle thus; 

Else verily the sober powers 

Of rock that frowns, and stream that roars, 

Exalted by congenial sway 

Of Spirits, and the undying Lay, 

And Names that moulder not away, 

Had wakened some redeeming thought 

More worthy of this favoured Spot; 

Recalled some feeling—to set free 

The Bard from such indignity! ... 

Thus (where the intrusive Pile, ill-graced 

With baubles of theatric taste, 

O’erlooks the torrent breathing showers 

On motley bands of alien flowers 

In stiff confusion set or sown, 

Till Nature cannot find her own. 

Or keep a remnant of the sod 

Which Caledonian Heroes trod) 

I mused; and, thirsting for redress, 

Recoiled into the wilderness. 

Was Wordsworth aware that his poetical 
protest was not the first to be lodged against 
this artificial display? In Robert Heron's 
Journey through Scotland, a book which 
Wordsworth knew well and had quoted 
from in a note to The Excursion (I, 341), 
we find that the author, after describing 
the cataract with the building hanging over 
it, in much the same fashion as Dorothy 
did, proceeds to criticize the theatrical effect 
produced by the room inlaid with mirrors. 
The following comment by Heron might 
well have suggested the tone of the lines 
in Wordsworth’s poem quoted above. 
(Recall that, according to the account in 
Dorothy’s Journal, her brother’s immediate 
reaction to the artificial display was one 
of laughter; the feeling of indignation 
registered in the poem presumably came 
later.) 


The glaring gaiety of the room was of 
a character inconsistent with that of the 
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objects around it [the river, waterfall, and 
rocks which Heron had been praising]. 
It dispelled the solemn awe, and pleasing 
melancholy with which those impressed 
the mind . . . and the consequent effect 
was, that the imagination and the feelings 
were harassed and disgusted... . To add 
to this, the mirrours which are inlaid 
round the walls, and in the ceiling of this 
apartment, are, by a fantastic contrivance, 
so disposed, as to afford various reflec- 
tions of the whitened volume of water, 
as it pours down the cataract; like smoke, 
like flame, like boiling oil. This is Con- 
ceit of which the contriver was probably 
very proud. ... But, I must confess, that 
I could not help considering it with other 
sentiments than those of admiration.” 


Although Wordsworth’s notes to the 
poems contain frequent mention of borrow- 
ings from travel books (vide my list, 
“Wordsworth Acknowledges His Debt to 
Travel Books,” Notes and Queries, cxciv. 
234-5), the fact that he failed to mention 
any debt to Heron in this poem does not 
preclude the possibility of the poet’s thought 
having been stimulated by the strictures of 
the travel book writer.’ Indeed, this may 
have been one of those occasions mentioned 
by Lowes in his study of Coleridge’s sources, 
where “ things read have blended with things 
seen.” 

CHARLES NorRTON COE. 

University of Idaho. 

*The Journals of Dorothy Wordsworth, ed. 
E. de Selincourt, 2 vols., London, 1941, I. 358-9. 

* Robert Heron, Observations made in a journey 


through the western counties of Scotland . . ., 2 
vols., Perth, 1793, I, 171-2. 

*For two other examples of Wordsworth’s un- 
acknowledged borrowings from books of travel to 
which he had earlier noted his indebtedness, vide 
my articles, ‘‘ Wordsworth’s Debt to Laborde’s 
View of Spain,’ MLN, LXIV, 1; Jan., 1949, and 
“A Note on Wordsworth’s ‘The Solitary 
Reaper,” MLN, LXIII, 7; Nov. 1948. 

*J. L. Lowes, The Road to Xanadu, A Study in 
the Ways of the Imagination, Boston, 1927, p. 125. 





AN UNRECORDED HISTORY OF 
MALVERN (1817) BY JOHN 
CHAMBERS 


JOHN CHAMBERS (1780-1839), the anti- 

quarian of Worcester, published in 
1817 A General History of Malvern 
(Worcester: Wm. Walcott) which has gone 
unrecorded. The volume is embellished with 
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plates which are “intended to comprise all 
the advantages of a guide” and includes 
important details of chemical, mineralogical 
and statistical information. The list of sub- 
scribers would indicate that no more than 
125 copies were printed, but the sheets were 
re-issued in 1820 with a new title-page and 
these are often found inserted in the 1817 
publication. The volume is not listed by 
Lowndes. 


FRANCESCO CoRDASCO. 
Long Island University. 


DICKENS AND THE HORN TAVERN, 
FLEET STREET 


JN Book II, Ch. IV, of the Tale of Two 

Cities, after the trial at the Old Bailey, 
Sydney Carton, drawing Charles Darnay’s 
arm through his own, took him down Lud- 
gate Hill to Fleet Street, and so up a 
covered way into a tavern. 

In “Inns and Taverns of Old London” 
(1909), by H. C. Shelley, the author writes: 

“No one would recognize in the Ander- 

tons Hotel of to-day the lineal successor 

of one of these ancient taverns, and yet 
it is a fact, that, that establishment 
perpetuates the Horn Tavern of the 
15th century. In the early 17th century the 
house was in high favour with the legal 
fraternity, but the patronage of the 
present time is of a more miscellaneous 
character. The present building was 

erected in 1880. 

This tavern I think must have been the 
one intended by Dickens in his novel, and 
a more likely one than either ‘ The Cheshire 
Cheese,’ or ‘ The Cock.’ Can any of your 
readers say whether it had a covered way? 


ARTHUR W. MARKS. 


A NOTE ON THE WORD 
* PARLIAMENTARIAN ’” 


E earliest use of the word ‘ parlia- 

mentarian’ recorded by the O.E.D. 
dates from 1613, when it is defined as ‘ one 
who accepts a religion or church ordained 
or ruled by Parliament.’ The only example 
given of this use of the word comes from 
Sir E. Hoby’s Countersnarle, where it occurs 
in a derogatory sense. It does, however, 
appear eight years earlier in a sense not 
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recorded in the O.E.D., in a hitherto unpub- 
lished MS.; viz. in the sense of one who 
makes a new religion by act of parliament, 
a reformer: 
“ theye shall fynde that these obseruations 
are of verie great consequence, and that 
the parlementarians haue muche ouer- 
seene themselves, for that theie made not 
another Calender when theie framed there 
newe religion. . . .” 
The author, Henry Piers, an Anglo-Irish 
Catholic, is defending the antiquity of the 
Catholic religion, as seen from the saints’ 
days still left in the calendar. ‘* When theie 
framed there newe religion” presumably 
refers to the Act of Uniformity of 1559. 
From “ A Discovrse of H.P. his travelles ” 
dated 1605, MS. Rawlinson D 83, p. 100. 


THOMAS FRANK. 


ANECDOTAGE 


ECENTLY I visited an old friend whose 
main interest, apart from his profes- 
sion, has been genealogy. Age and weather 
conditions confine him to the house, and I 
found him engaged in a novel occupation. 
He was recalling all the people he had 
known in a long and varied career and 
noting in a card index what he remembers 
of note about each of them. These cards 
are to be arranged alphabetically under sur- 
names. I asked to be allowed to make a 
copy of one—substituting for the real name 
that of Smith. 

“Smith, William George, youngest son 
of Sir Joseph Smith, —th Bart. Led the 
life of a gay bachelor on an income of £300 
a year as a young man, and hunted in the 
winter from Cheltenham. Married in middle 
life and became a solicitor, acted mainly for 
friends and relations and in much request as 
trustee and executor. Painted indifferently 
but accurately in watercolours, his sketches 
being of some topographical interest. After 
marriage led a quiet, uneventful life, mainly 
in London, where he frequented sale rooms 
and acquired a few good and many bad 
pictures. Only one indiscretion known 
which occurred on his departure from a sea- 
side lodging, when (as an old man) he 
resolutely refused to leave behind for the 
landlady half a bottle of port, and consumed 
it at a sitting—with regrettable results. Died 
aged 83, in 1883, leaving one son and one 
daughter (q.v.).” 
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Whether such records are worth while | 
leave to the consideration of readers. 


P. D. M. 


JAMES FORRESTER’S ‘POLITE 
PHILOSOPHER ’ (1736): An Addition 
to the Bibliography of the Theo- 
phrastian Character 
[N the entry for James Forrester in 
Greenough’s Bibliography of the Theo- 
Phrastian Character (Harvard, 1947), no 
mention is made of the important second 
edition of Forrester’s Polite Philosopher. 
The description of this second edition is 
subjoined : 
The Polite Philosopher; or, an Essay on 
that Art which makes a Man happy in 
himself, and agreeable to others. Second 
edition with amendments and additions. 
London: printed by J. Wilson, 1736. 8vo. 
Title, 54 pp. 
Forrester’s Polite Philosopher had been 
printed earlier in Edinburgh and _ later 
included in Dodsley’s Fugitive Pieces (1761). 
This second edition is part verse, part prose, 
with unsigned verses to the author. Allan 
Ramsay, in an ode to his son, who painted 
the author’s portrait, praises Forrester’s 
“sprightly humour, solid sense.” 
FRANCESCO CorDASCo. 
Long Island University. 


WIFE-SELLING IN 19th CENTURY 

HE incident which became the first 
chapter of ‘The Mayor of Caster- 
bridge’ was not unique in 19th century 
England. Issue 164 of the ‘ Windsor and 
Eton Express and General Advertiser,’ 
Sept. 10-17, 1815, contained the following 
news-item: ‘On Friday last the common 
bellman gave notice in Staines market 
that the wife of — Issey was then at 
the King’s Head Inn, to be SOLD, with the 
consent of her husband, to any person 
inclined to buy her. There was a very 
numerous attendance to witness this singular 
sale, notwithstanding which only three 
shillings and fourpence were offered for the 
lot, no one choosing to contend with the 
bidder for the fair object, whose merits 
could only be appreciated by those who best 
knew them. This the purchaser could boast 
from a long and intimate acquaintance. 
This degrading custom seems to be generally 
received by the lower orders as of equal 
obligation with the most serious 3 bag 
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Readers’ Queries 





WILLIAM BONNEAU- NOBLE. — In 
The Gentleman’s Magazine, October, 
1831 (vol. 101, p. 374), there is an 
obituary notice of the landscape painter 
William Bonneau Noble (1780-1831), written 
apparently by his brother the Rev. Samuel 
Noble, the Swedenborgian. It is there stated 
that the painter at his death left in manu- 
script ““a poem of considerable length, 
intitled The Artist.’ This statement is 
repeated in the brief article by R. E. Graves 
(merely a summary of the obituary notice) 
in the Dictionary of National Biography. 
I should be grateful if any of your readers 
can assist me in tracing this manuscript 
poem and any of Noble’s paintings. 


TERENCE SPENCER. 


DDISON POEMS.—In preparing a new 
edition of Joseph Addison’s poems I 
am trying to locate a gilt quarto autograph 
volume, containing nine hitherto uncollected 
poems probably by Addison. The volume 
was sold at an auction in early June, 1868, 
at the Clinton Hall Book Sale Rooms and 
Art Galleries of Leavitt, Strebeigh & Co., 
Auctioneers, New York, as part of the 
library of A. A. Smets of Savannah, 
Georgia. According to the dealer’s cata- 
logue it was bought by one Byron for five 
dollars, but I have not been able to find 
any information concerning Byron or the 
later history of the volume. I should be 
deeply obliged if any of your readers who 
may know the present whereabouts of the 
volume, or possess information that may 
lead to its discovery, would communicate 
with me. 
Otro REINERT. 
370, Temple Street, New Haven, 
Conn., U.S.A. 


GR JOHN RALSTON.—An American 
family until quite recently held an old 
document in which land was granted in 
the 1600's in Pennslyvania, U.S.A., to Sir 
John Ralston. Who was this Sir John 
Ralston? By tradition he was Lord Ralston, 
but I can find mention of no such peerage. 
Can anyone give me any information con- 
cerning this gentleman and his family? 


T. F. B. 
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MARY GROVER.—Can anyone tell me 

the ancestry of Mary Grover who was 
born on the Isle of Guernsey about 1797 
and who was perhaps the daughter of one 
Theodore Grover? In the 1820’s she became 
the wife of Joseph Anthony Beard. Her 
sisters were Sophia Ann Grover, wife of 
Dr. John Roberts of the Isle of Guernsey, 
and a Mrs. Carter of the same place. She 
died at Blackpool, near Manchester, 
October, 1859. 

T. F.B. 


LAPY WINCHILSEA MS.—A MS. of 

Lady Winchilsea’s poems (folio) was 
in the possession of the late Sir Edmund 
Gosse. It was sold at Messrs. Sotheby’s on 
Monday, 13 May, 1929. Messrs P. Dobell 
& Son bought it, but they unfortunately 
cannot now say what became of it. Can any 
reader give any information of its where- 


abouts? 
D. G. NEILL. 


PRIDE AND PREJUDICE.—This phrase 

occurs in Richardson’s Sir Charles 
Grandison (1753-4). May this not have been 
the common parent of ‘ pride and prejudice’ 
in Cecilia (1782), and the title of Jane 
Austen’s novel? 


W. H. WELPLY. 


APLE.—This family lived in the village 

of Littlebourne, Kent, from mid 

17th to mid 19th centuries. Any press- 

cuttings or other information relating to this 

village and throwing light on the Maple 
family would be gratefully received. 


E. MAPLE. 
35 New Wanstead, Wanstead, 
London, E. 11. 


PUPPETS IN THE GARDENS.—To 
assist me in the compilation of an 
article on puppet displays, which has 
connection with the forthcoming ‘ Festival 
of Britain,’ I should be grateful for informa- 
tion of past displays at such places as 
Cremorne, Vauxhall and Ranelagh. I am 
aware that there is a certain amount of data 
in Wroth’s ‘London Pleasure Gardens of 
the 18th century,’ etc., but I chiefly desire 
more out-of-the-way information and, if 
possible, prints and illustrations of these 
shows. 
GERALD MOonrICcE. 
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GOURCES WANTED.— 


Her face it is fair, but a beautiful skin 

May sometimes conceal a bad temper 
within; 

And those who are anxious to fix their 
affections 

Should always look deeper than lovely 
complexions. 


As well became a valiant knight, 

He straight to her his way did take; 

- Tell me, sweet maiden,’ then quoth he, 
‘What caitiff thus abuseth thee? ’ 


A sad, ugly cur for a pet 
He seemed, of the breed 
Of that ‘ Billy’ indeed 
Who used to kill rats for a bet— 
I forget 
How many one morning he ate. 


‘Kicking up behind and before ’—like Old 
Joe in the song. 


The saddle turned round, and he came to 
the ground, 

With a hollow and pectoral ‘ woughf’ kind 
of sound. 

Words cannot express it, but ‘twill help you 
to guess it 

If you've ever remarked the peculiar 
behaviour, 

When he rams a large stone, of an Irish 
pavier. 


However discreetly one cuts and contrives, 
We have most of us learned in the course 
of our lives 
‘Needs must ’—when the Elderly Gentle- 
man drives. 
JACK WERNER. 


Build my house of stone, 
Build my house of wood. 


LeBA M. GOLDSTEIN. 


I saw thee ne’er before, 

I see thee nevermore, 

But love and hope and pain, beautiful one, 

Have made thee mine till all my years are 
run. 


D. G. M. 
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Replies 


ANDGATE CASTLE: HARVEY: 

DEVEREUX (8S. iv, 509; cxcv. 525; 

cxcvi. 20).—Sir Eliab Harvey: Harvey 
Grammar School, Folkestone. 


Admiral Sir Eliab Harvey is shown as 
the great-great-grandson of Sir Eliab Harvey, 
the nephew of William Harvey, M.D., in 
“ Genealogy of the Family of Harvey of 
Folkestone, co. Kent; London; Hempstead, 
Chigwell and Barking, co. Essex, etc., etc,”, 
compiled by William J. Harvey, F.S.A. 
(Scot.), published in Miscellanea Genea- 
logica et Heraldica, 2nd Series, Vol. Ill. 
The descent is shown as: Eliab Harvey, 
fifth son of Thomas Harvey of Folkestone, 
and younger brother of William Harvey, 
M.D., born at Folkestone 26 Feb. 1589/90, 
died 27 May 1661 and buried at Hempstead. 
His eldest son was Sir Eliab Harvey, bap- 
tised at St. Lawrence Pountney 3 June 1635, 
buried at Hempstead 14 March, 1698/9. 
Sir Eliab’s second son William bap- 
tised at St. Peter-le-poor 18 Dec. 1663, died 
31 Oct., buried at Hempstead 7 Nov. 1731. 
His eldest son William born 20 April 1689 
died at Chigwell 24 Dec. 1742, buried at 
Hempstead 3 Jan. 1742/3. His eldest son 
William born 9 June 1714, died 11 June, 
buried at Hempstead 18 June 1763, and his 
fourth son was Admiral Sir Eliab Harvey 
(1758-1830). 

Of the burial of William Harvey, M.D., 
at Hempstead the pedigree states that Eliab 
Harvey (1590-1661):—‘ built the Harvey 
Mortuary Chapel with ‘outer’ vault 
beneath in Hempstead Church circa May 
1655.” Of William Harvey it states : —“ died 
at his brother Eliab’s house at Roehampton 
3 June s.p.; buried in ‘ outer’ vault beneath 
Harvey Chapel in Hempstead Church 26 
June 1657.” 


The name Eliab seems to have been 
hereditary in this branch of the family as 
five other members of the family were s0 
named during this period, including the first 
and fourth sons of Sir Eliab Harvey (1635- 
1698/9). 

There appears to be some confusion 
between Eliab Harvey, the brother of 
William Harvey, M.D., and his son Sir 
Eliab Harvey as both have been credited 
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with the foundation of the Harvey Gram- 
mar School, Folkestone. The generally 
accepted view is that it was founded in 
1674 by Sir Eliab Harvey, but the 
first Master, William Harman, made the 
statutable declarations in 1672 and is des- 
cribed as Master of the Grammar School, 
Folkestone (Archaeologia Cantiana XLI, 
p.100). It has also been suggested that 
William Harvey, M.D., who died in 1657, 
left £200 to the school. Possibly there has 
been some confusion because in 1650 Daniel 
and Eliab Harvey “and their brethren” 
gave £100 to be expended in the provision 
of bread for the poor of Folkestone. The 
obscurity surrounding the founding of the 
school might be dispelled by reference to 
the wills of William Harvey and his brother 
Eliab. Have these wills been published? 
Another strange point is that the Harvey 
Grammar School uses as a badge the arms 
of this branch of the Harvey family: 1 & 4, 
Or, on a chief indented sable, three crescents 
argent; 2 & 3, Argent, three bars nebulée 
sable, on a chief of the last three crosses 
pattée fitchée; Crest, a dexter hand 
appaumée proper, over it a crescent inverted 
argent. However the school also displays 
the mottoes “Téméraire” above the coat 
and “ Redoutable et Fougueux ” beneath it, 


Extracted from pedigree by William J. 
Harvey (1889): 


Thomas Harvey 
I sn 623 


| | | 
% Willam H. 2. John H. 4. DanielH. 5. Eliab H. 
1578-1657 1582-1645 1587-1649 1589/90-1661 





1. Sir Eliab H. 
1635-1698/9 





| | | 
1. Eliab H. 2. WilliamH. 4. Eliab H. 
1659-1681 1663-1731 Born 1690, 
probably died 





in infancy 
a i 
1. William H. 2. Eliab H. 
1689-1742 1690-1700/10 


t. Willlam H. 2. mr H. 
1714-1763 1716-1769 


4. Adm. Sir 1. Eliab H. 
Eliab H. 1757-1768 
1758-1830 


which I believe were adopted by Admiral 
Sir Eliab Harvey after Trafalgar. The 
Admiral does not appear to have had any 
connection with the school although it 
usually celebrates Founder's Day on 
October 21st. 

P. J. FYNMORE. 


[TDEFOE's “NEW DISCOVERY’ AND 
*PACIFICATOR’ (cxcv. 496).— 
Defoe’s *‘ New Discovery ’ has been reprinted 
in the United States in a modern critical 
edition with 200 pages of introduction and 
appendices by Professor Mary Elizabeth 
Campbell of Indiana University (Defoe’s 
First Poem, Bloomington, Indiana, 1938). 
Charles Gildon’s tract, The Life and 
Strange Surprizing Adventures of Mr. 
EM 6a, eae De F—, of London, Hosier, 
was published in 1719 (not 1723) as a 
personal attack on Defoe and a protest 
against the popularity of Robinson Crusoe. 
Mr. Wilkinson’s difficulty in securing a copy 
of M. Paul Dottin’s reprint may be due to 
its publication (in 1923, not 1929) under a 
new title: Robinson Crusoe Examin’d and 
Criticisd (London and Paris). The facts 
involved are complicated but not at all 
mysterious. Dottin’s biography of Defoe, 
which is quite independent of his reprint 
of Gildon’s tract, is available in three 
forms: Daniel De Foe et ses Romans, 
3 vols., Paris, 1924; a single volume con- 
taining part of the text and none of the 
critical apparatus, Le Vie et Aventures de 
Daniel De Foe, Paris, 1925; and a single 
volume (a translation of part of the text, 
with the bibliography), The Life and Strange 
and Surprising Adventures of Daniel De 
Foe, New York, 1929. The last of these 
was also issued in London from the same 
plates. Any confusion from the similarity 
of titles is due to the fact that both Gildon 
and Dottin chose to pattern after Defoe’s 
original title, The Life and Strange Surpriz- 
ing Adventures of Robinson Crusoe. 


JOHN ROBERT Moore. 


ILLIAM STRACHEY (cxcv. 508; 
cxcvi. 19)—Thomas Campion, to 
whose hendecasyllabic poem on William 
Strachey Mr. R. L. Eagle makes reference, 
was no mean Latinist. His eight faultless 
verses contain several echoes of Catullus 
and Martial. It is therefore most unlikely 
that such a careful scholar would employ 
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phrases like ‘paucos versus ludere,’ ‘his 
nugis,’ ‘comptis versiculis’ and ‘ breve car- 
men’ in any other than their classical con- 
notations. I submit that not one of these, 
nor in fact anything in the piece is properly 
applicable to dramatic composition. There 
is no evidence here at least for the thesis 
Mr. Eagle supports. 


HERBERT H. HUXLEY. 


MORE ROBIN HOOD BIBLIOGRAPHY 

(cxevi. 4).—Of the following the first 
certainly qualifies to be brought to Mr. 
W. E. Simeone’s attention but I mention 
the others as, not having read Mr. Gable’s 
Bibliography, there is a chance they may 
have been missed: 


1. Spence, Lewis. The Minor Traditions of 
British Mythology, 1948. 

2. Lady Raglan. The Green Man in 
Church Architecture, Folk Lore, 1939. 

3. Spence, Lewis. The Supernatural Char- 
acter of Robin Hood, Hibbert Journal, 
XL, p. 280 ff. 
Numbers 2 and 3 are referred to in No. 1. 


P. W. F. Brown. 


GOURCES WANTED (cxcevi. 18).— 
“We fight not for glory nor for wealth 
nor power; 
But for freedom which no good man 
surrenders but with his life.” 


It would appear that your querist may 
have to search the works of the early poets 
for the author, for somewhat similar lines 
appear in the Letter of Wailing and Com- 
plaint made by the barons and lords of 
Scotland to the Roman Pontiff praying for 
the independence of Scotland against the 
dominion of the English: 


“We fight not for warlike glory, or for 
riches and honours; 
But only for our own independence and 
the laws of our fathers, 
Which no wise man would be willing to 
give up save with his life.” 


The Letter is “ Given at the Monastry of 
Arbroath in Scotland on the sixth day of 
the month of April in the year of Grace 
1320, and the fifteenth of the reign of King 
Robert.” 


JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 


17 February, 195] 
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THE ENGLAND OF ELIZABETH, by 
A. L. Rowse. (Macmillan & Co., Ltd, 
1950. 25s.) 


BY the time that this notice appears, this 

book will have been reviewed by 
several eminent historians who are unques- 
tionably more competent to judge it than 
the present writer. Any reviewer worth 
of the name does not read other people's 
opinions on a work until he has formed 
his own, and what other critics may have 
said about The England of Elizabeth does 
not influence the views expressed here, 
There can be little doubt that anyone who 
has a love for history cannot help being 
infected with Mr. Rowse’s enthusiasm for 
his subject. On the other hand, the person 
who only reads history occasionally will find 
a new world opened up by this modem 
masterpiece. Many of us have read some 
of Mr. Rowse’s earlier works and hoped 
that one day he would give us a feast of 
Elizabethan history instead of a not 
altogether satisfying meal. And here is a 
literary feast indeed, vigorous prose telling 
us what England was like from a social 
viewpoint throughout Elizabeth’s long reign. 


As the author says in his prologue, we 
feel that the Elizabethan Age is not dead 
and apart from us; it is alive and all round 
us and within us. Mr. Rowse has a happy 
knack of expressing this feeling so that we 
get on almost familiar terms with the people 
about whom he is writing, people who lived 
in an age of the grandest snobbery under 
a ruler whose ‘personality has left a far 
stronger impression on her people than any 
other sovereign.’ In Elizabeth’s reign, 
England was ‘discovered’ by her own 
inhabitants in the journeys of men like 
Lambarde (that apt pupil of Nowell), Saxton 
and his brother cartographers, and the great 
Camden. 


With the dissolution of the religious 
houses, there was, of course, a great change 
in the administration of land and in the 
structure of society, and Mr. Rowse does 
not attempt more than a general summing- 
up of this wide issue. He examines hus- 
bandry systems in some detail with special 
reference (as would perhaps be expected 
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from him) to a diary kept by William 
Carnsew of Cornwall. 

The growth of industrial and financial 
undertakings during the sixteenth century is 
interesting and best shown in the contrast 
between England and Spain. Gresham’s 
genius, coupled with the shrewdness of Cecil 
who controlled the policy, saw the thorough 
re-arming of the country by 1562; currency 
was stabilised and England’s resources were 
adequate to meet the government’s needs. 
The author has much to say on the develop- 
ment of mining and allied industries, and 
on overseas trade; he examines the main 
events in the critical years of 1569-72 which 
were followed by a wave of prosperity 
before the Spanish Wars of 1585-1604. 

The picture of Elizabethan towns is 
enlightening and sets out many opportunities 
for local historians to work on detailed 
studies of individual places and of the types 
of people who inhabited them. It is no 
exaggeration when Mr. Rowse says that ‘ it 
would take a whole body of scholars, 
possibly a Royal Commission of both his- 
torians and statisticians ’ to get at grips with 
the complex problems of Elizabethan 
society: there are so many aspects to con- 
sider, so varied are the types (as, for that 
matter, in our own time), and so much 
evidence crying out for interpretation. The 
rise of the gentry with no downward trend 
for the aristrocracy reflects the improved 
condition of the landed classes. 

Administration, both central and local, 
occupies nearly one hundred pages of the 
book and can, at the most, only provide 
a broad survey which acknowledges the 
work of Professor Neale and other writers 
in this important field. Clergy. lawyers, 
scholars, statesmen, dramatists, and bene- 
factors pass to and fro this stage of 
Elizabethan England with its economic and 
religious difficulties, its great wave of build- 
ing, its development of many arts. Here, in 
one volume, is an epitome of the accumu- 
lated work of many generations of scholars 
to which has been added the fruits of 
research on original evidence stored away in 
muniment rooms and libraries. 

A last word about the book itself. There 
are over 550 beautifully printed pages and 
a generous number of illustrations of people, 
houses and other buildings, and maps. The 
index is a full one, and the attractive bind- 
ing, with Elizabeth’s autograph on the front 
cover, is worthy of the pages it encloses. 
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ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA, Edited by 
Professor J. Dover Wilson. (Cambridge 
University Press, 1950, 12s. 6d.) 


"THE criticism to be found in the Intro- 

duction to this new edition of Antony 
and Cleopatra takes account of some of 
the recent revaluation of the play since 
Bradley’s essay. The uniqueness of Antony 
and Cleopatra as a Shakespeare tragedy is 
recognized; the form deriving from an 
inherent challenge in the material, the dual 
catastrophe already there in Plutarch’s 
account; the significance of Act Y and the 
tragic dignity of Cleopatra are accepted; 
both the central characters, in fact, are 
recognized as of tragic dimensions. Antony 
is spoken of as ‘“ Shakespeare’s portrait of 
true greatness conceived on a colossal scale 
in everything, in stature, force of character, 
generosity, affections, passions, and who 
perishes because, being after all human, he 
suffers from the overgrowth of the last- 
named ‘complexion’.” What is lacking in 
this account is the peculiar embodiment of 
the tragic sentiment in the play. Antony's 
part in it is specially touched with prophetic 
irony, realization and contemplative percep- 
tion, and Enobarbus and even Cleopatra 
greatly reinforce this impression of specula- 
tive brooding on the tragic fact or of 
rhapsodic assumption of the tragic role. 
What the part of Antony in this play lacks, 
however, despite the few notable exceptional 
passages in Acts I and II and in the pen- 
ultimate phase, is the peculiar tension of 
“action” which is indeed there in the 
Antony of Julius Caesar exploiting even his 
emotional breakdowns to turn the table on 
his enemies. The Antony of Antony and 
Cleopatra is much oftener poetic in the same 
way as Richard II and is made himself to 
regret his loss of his old mastery of reality. 
On the other hand the Editor rightly 
stresses the importance for the Antony 
of the play of loss of reputation, the 
unqualifying of himself by shame. Fame 
for Shakespeare as for Hobbes is a real 
*good’ and counts heavily as in Macbeth, 
and as it does not in the Puritan conscience 
of the next and of succeeding generations. 


The Editor accepts the traditional Folio- 
based text including the stage-directions as 
authentically Shakespeare’s, even from his 
own hand, and there are few revolutionary 
suggestions and these few are not allowed 
to disturb the texture we know; a few more 
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explicit stage-directions, a few changes of 
punctuation affecting meaning; that is all. 
The reader may well be grateful for the 
long extracts of North’s Plutarch in the 
textual notes which so illuminate the text 
and reveal Shakespeare’s creative imagina- 
tion at work. 


LE ROMAN DE LAURIN. A first con- 
tribution to the Study of the Linguistics 
of an unpublished  thirteenth-century 
Prose-Romance by Lewis Thorpe. (Uni- 
versity of Reading Research Publications, 
No. I.) 


"THE nature of this conscientious piece of 

work, which was offered and accepted 
for a doctorate by London University, some- 
what precludes it from being of general 
interest, or even (until the promised publi- 
cation of the text itself) of more than a 
modified interest to the student of medieval 
French literature. The author describes his 
work as being “a_ series of logically 
developed prolegomena incidental to the 
preparation of a complete edition of 
Laurin.” Fortunately an analysis of the 
romance and a considerable extract from the 
text have been included in this study so 
that the reader is able to form some idea 
of the romance itself. Dr. Thorpe leaves 
for a future occasion the literary approach 
to his subject. He is concerned in the 
present volume with the form of the 
romance, the place it occupies in the cycle 
to which it belongs, the manuscripts (of 
which he gives a detailed description), the 
* manuscript-tradition, and the language of 
the extract published in chapters devoted 
to the phonetics, the morphology and the 
syntax. It must be admitted that from the 
syntactical and morphological point of view 
Laurin has l\ittle new to offer. It is, in fact, 
as Dr. Thorpe admits, “typical of the 
prose of the thirteenth century as examined 
by Foulet.” Nor does the vocabulary of the 
extract yield anything much more striking 
than a few queer spellings. The style of 
the narrative appears, as far as one can 
judge, to be lucid and vivacious. Dr. Thorpe 
rejects the idea that Laurin might be a 
‘version dérimée’ as is the case with Les 
Sept Sages de Rome and its first sequel 
Marques de Rome. Nor did it probably 
exist in any other language than French as 
did the first romance of this series, namely 
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the Sept Sages—the amazing popularity of 
which, after its transplantation from the 
East to the West, is well known. The 
Roman de Laurin, ‘the third in this curious 
cycle, is distinguished from its predecessors 
by the fact that the author has incorporated 
Arthurian Stories into his text thus formi 
“a link between the two great narrative 
traditions of the Seven Sages of Rome and 
Arthur of Britain.” The publication of the 
full text together with a literary appreciation 
may be anticipated with interest. 


BOOK COLLECTING. Four broadcast 
talks by R. W. Chapman, John Hayward, 
John Carter and Michael Sadleir. (Bowes 
and Bowes, Cambridge. 6s.) 


NE has sometimes said, “ Except as 
things to read I have a hearty con- 
tempt for books,” which implies also a 
contempt for collectors who don’t read the 
books they so patiently track down and 
capture. That is a very bad-tempered view 
of the matter, but Dr. R. W. Chapman 
would always mollify one by his style; and 
what determines his appreciation of the 
printed book is the extent to which it adds 
to the pleasantness of reading: thus 
Richardson and Scott are not tedious when 
the novel is in four or more little volumes 
of well-spaced type on a very small page, 
He quotes a professor who said that no 
one could fully understand the philosophy 
of John Locke who had not read him in 
folio, and in his own person he adds that 
the full flavour of Clarendon’s History is 
not to be had except from the superb folios. 
One becomes restive at that, and sym- 
pathetic again when he says that Johnson's 
Lives of the Poets are, in the original edition 
in ten tiny volumes, as good a bedside book 
as he knows. 


John Hayward, too, conciliates us, 
because he collects first editions as an 
editor’s tools: it is the text with which he 
is concerned. For him, as for oneself, a 
book is a thing to be read. And so again, 
Michael Sadleir is hunting down the books 
for which he has a predilection, and he 
enjoins us to have the friendliness to take 
the booksellers into our confidence, treating 
them as we should wish they should treat 
us. It is, then, only John Carter who is 
too technical for the present reviewer. 
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